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Summary 

Congress uses an annual appropriations process to fund the routine activities of most federal 
agencies. This process anticipates the completion of 12 regular appropriations bills to fund these 
activities before the beginning of the fiscal year. Over the past half century, the timing of 
congressional action on regular appropriations bills has varied considerably, but enactment after 
the start of the fiscal year has been a recurring issue. Until regular appropriations for a fiscal year 
are enacted, one or more continuing appropriations acts (commonly known as continuing 
resolutions or CRs) can be used to provide funding for a specified period of time. 

Under recent congressional practice, CRs typically include as many as six main components. 

First, CRs provide funding for certain activities, which are typically specified with reference to 
the prior fiscal year’s appropriations acts. This is referred to in this report as the CR’s coverage. 
Second, CRs provide budget authority for a specified duration of time. This duration may be as 
short as a single day or as long as the remainder of the fiscal year. Third, CRs typically provide 
funds based on an overall funding rate. Fourth, the use of budget authority provided in the CR is 
typically prohibited for new activities not funded in the previous fiscal year. Fifth, the duration 
and amount of funds in the CR, and purposes for which they may be used for specified activities, 
may be adjusted through anomalies. Sixth, legislative provisions — which create, amend, or 
extend other laws — have been included in some instances. 

Between FY1977 and FY2015 (excluding the four fiscal years in which all appropriations were 
enacted on time), over half of the regular appropriations bills for a fiscal year were enacted on 
time in only one instance (FY1978). In all other fiscal years, fewer than six regular appropriations 
acts were enacted on or before October 1. In addition, in 13 out of the 39 years during this period, 
none of these regular appropriations bills were enacted prior to the start of the fiscal year. Eight of 
these fiscal years have occurred in the interval since FY2001. For further information, see Table 
1 . 

In the interval since FY 1 997 — the most recent fiscal year that all regular appropriations bills were 
completed on time — CRs have been enacted on average about six times per fiscal year. During 
this period, CRs provided funding for an average of almost five months each fiscal year. For 
further information, see Table 2 and Figure 1. 

Congress has employed full-year CRs on a number of occasions. For each of the 1 1 fiscal years 
covering FY1978-FY1988, Congress enacted a full-year CR covering at least one regular 
appropriations act. Three years later, Congress enacted another full -year CR for FY1992. Most 
recently, full-year CRs were enacted for FY2007, FY2011, and FY2013. The budget authority in 
these full-year CRs was also provided in different forms. The 10 full-year CRs for FY1980 
through FY1984, FY1992, FY2007, FY201 1, and FY2013 included formulaic provisions that 
provided funding for at least one of the covered appropriations acts. The full-year CRs for 
FY1985 through FY1988, by contrast, did not use formulaic provisions but instead specified 
amounts for each account. For further information, see Table 3. 

For a list of all continuing resolutions enacted since FY1977, see Table 4 at the end of this report. 
This report will be updated after the annual appropriations process for a fiscal year has concluded. 
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Introduction 

Congress uses an annual appropriations process to fund the routine activities of most federal 
agencies. 1 This process anticipates the enactment of 12 regular appropriations bills to fund these 
activities before the beginning of the fiscal year. 2 When this process is delayed beyond the start of 
the fiscal year, one or more continuing appropriations acts (commonly known as continuing 
resolutions or CRs) 3 can be used to provide funding until action on regular appropriations is 
completed. 

Over the past half century, the timing of congressional action on regular appropriations bills has 
varied considerably, but their enactment after the start of the fiscal year has been a recurring 
issue. During the 25-year period covering FY 1 952-FY 1 976, when the fiscal year began on July 1 , 
at least one regular appropriations bill was enacted after the fiscal year began. At the end of this 
period, the start of the fiscal year was moved from July 1 to October 1 by the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-344; 88 Stat. 297). 4 When the act was fully implemented for 
FY1977, all of the regular appropriations bills for that fiscal year were enacted on time. Since 
FY1977, however, all of the regular appropriations bills were enacted before the beginning of the 
fiscal year in only three additional instances (FY1989, FY1995, and FY1997). 5 

Agencies are generally prohibited from obligating or expending federal funds 6 in the absence of 
appropriations. 7 When appropriations for a particular project or activity are not enacted into law, a 



1 The congressional budget process distinguishes between discretionary spending, which is controlled through 
appropriations acts, and direct (or mandatory) spending, which is controlled through permanent law. For further 
information on the types of spending in the congressional budget process, see CRS Report 98-721, Introduction to the 
Federal Budget Process, coordinated by Bill Heniff Jr. For further information on the appropriations process, see CRS 
Report R42388, The Congressional Appropriations Process: An Introduction, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

2 Several key terms in this report are italicized for emphasis. Under current practice, each House Appropriations 
subcommittee typically drafts one regular appropriations bill for the activities under its jurisdiction, for a total of 12 
bills each fiscal year. Consolidated appropriations measures — sometimes referred to as “omnibus bills,” where two or 
more of the regular bills are combined into one legislative vehicle — have also been used for consideration and 
enactment. For further information, see CRS Report RL32473, Omnibus Appropriations Acts: Overview of Recent 
Practices, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

3 Continuing appropriations acts are commonly referred to as “continuing resolutions” because they usually provide 
continuing appropriations in the form of a joint resolution rather than a bill. Continuing appropriations are also 
occasionally provided through a bill. 

4 §501 of P.L. 93-344 (88 Stat. 321); July 12, 1974. This section was later replaced by the Federal Credit Reform Act of 
1990, but the start of the fiscal year remains October 1 (see 31 U.S.C. 1 102). 

5 F Y 1977 marked the first full implementation of the congressional budget process established by the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, which moved the beginning of the fiscal year to October 1 . 

6 Appropriations bills provide agencies budget authority, which is authority provided by federal law to enter into 
contracts or other financial obligations that will result in immediate or future expenditures (or outlays) involving 
federal government funds. For explanations of these terms, see U.S. Government Accountability Office (GAO),H 
Glossary of Terms Used in the Federal Budget Process, GAO-05-734SP, September 2005, pp. 20-21, 
http://www.gao.gov/. 

7 These prohibitions are contained in the Antideficiency Act (31 U.S.C. §1341-1342, §1511-1519). Exceptions are 
made under the act, including for activities involving “the safety of human life or the protection of property” (3 1 U.S.C. 
1342). The Antideficiency Act is discussed in CRS Report RL30795, General Management Laws: A Compendium, by 
Clinton T. Brass et al. In addition, the GAO provides information about the act online at http://www.gao.gov/ada/ 
antideficiency.htm. 
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